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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


NE 14, 1949 VOL. 15, No. 7 
PE edis a eee Se eS Se NDE Ord 


pw Can the Free Peoples of the World 
Best Share Peace and Well-Being? 


wriouncer: 
Fo welcome America’s Town Meeting to the Fortieth Annual 
‘vention of Rotary International, in Madison Square Garden 
‘New York City, here is Henry T. Low, Second Vice President 
Rotary International, from Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
mith Africa. 


=. Low: 

=ixteen thousand members of Rotary International and their 
milies from 50 nations of the world are happy to welcome to 
= Fortieth Annual Convention, the largest we have ever held, 
s internationally famous forum, America’s Town Meeting of the 
r. On the eve of its departure for its first world tour to 12 world 
vitals, it is fitting that this distinguished program should 
ginate in the company of so representative a group of citizens 
the world. 

- am sure that many of you here tonight will be on hand to 
»et Mr. Denny and his associates when they arrive in your 
spective countries, and I am equally sure that the rest of you 
w listening will follow with eager interest as the Town Crier’s 
il—Freedom’s bell—rings around the world this summer. 


inouncer: 
And now to preside over our discussion, here is our moderator, 


» President of Town Hall, New York, and the founder of Amer- 
’s Town Meeting, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


2derator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. Let me extend a special greeting to 
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the thousands of Rotarians in this country and around the wor) 
who are-meeting with the 16,000 Rotarians and their guests he1 
in Madison Square Garden tonight in New York City throug 
the miracle of radio and television. We are indeed honored * 
be your guests at your Fortieth Annual Convention. 

A subject such as the one we are considering tonight, “Ho 
Can the Free Peoples of the World Best Share Peace and Wel 
Being?” would have been understood by only a few people ¢ 
years ago, but today enlightened men and women everywhel 
know that unless we find a way of sharing our peace and wel 
being with the rest of the world, the alternatives are chaos, slaver 
and oblivion. 

To attack this problem, President Truman, in his Inaugur 
Address last January, made his now famous Point Four. He said : 
part, “... we must embark on a bold new program for makir 
the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progre 
available for the improvement and growth of the undevelope 
areas. Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace, ar 
the key to greater production is a wider and more vigorous applie 
tion of modern scientific and technical knowledge. Only by helpir 
the least fortunate of its members to help themselves can th 
human family achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the rig] 
of all people.” 

Continuing, he said, “Democracy alone can supply the vitalizir 
force to stir the peoples of the world into triumphant action, n 
only against their human oppressors, but also against their ancie 
enemies—hunger, misery, and despair.” 

To help us find ways of accomplishing these high purposes, v 
have invited a member of the President’s Cabinet—the Secretai 
of Agriculture, a distinguished United States Senator, an Ame 
can business leader, and a distinguished spokesman for the peop 
of Asia— Ambassador to the United Nations from the Philippin 
to this country. 

We will hear first from the gentleman from the State of Colorad 
who had long been active in the problems of agricultural produ 
tion before he came to Washington in 1944 as Assistant Secreta 
of Agriculture. In June of last year he became our fourteenth Se 
retary of Agriculture. We are happy to welcome to this platfor 
the Honorable Charles F. Brannan, of Colorado. (Applause.) 


Secretary Brannan: 


Mr. Denny, Mr. Low, our guest, distinguished guests here | 
the platform, and ladies and gentlemen, there is little reason 
believe that a hungry world could ever become a peaceful wor. 
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ithe same token, most of us will agree that as long as starvation 
misery prevail among substantial numbers of people else- 
pre in the world they constitute a potential threat to our peace 
| to our well-being. So I should like to talk about how we, as 
| freest of the free people, can best share the elements of peace 
| well-being with our less fortunate neighbors; talk about it, 
i; may, in terms of the greatest of all common denominators— 


‘oday, two-thirds of the earth’s inhabitants till the soil, and yet 
at portions of the world’s population do not have enough to eat. 
eden ploughs, hand labor, and antiquated methods are not 
jal to the job of supplying enough food for all the world. 
-s country, one of the few on the face of the earth, is capable ~ 
producing enough food for all of its people. This country is one 
‘he few today that can produce an abundance for its own popu- 
ion and still have food for export. 

VYhen, because of a war, it became necessary to produce almost 
imited amounts of food for the domestic front and the fighting 
:t, and for our allies, the American farmer increased his pro- 
ttion by almost a third above prewar averages. On the other 
ad, at the turn of the century, we were probably destroying 
‘the United States more than one million acres per year of 
sductive land. Today, we’ve reduced the loss to much less than 
aalf a millon acres per year, and we are fast on the way to 
“ninating this waste. 

Jther nations continue to waste their resources as we did a’ 
w decades ago. Others have not yet learned how to make use of 
gin resources that lie within their borders. Their people are 
fed, and their people themselves constitute a fertile field for 
litical and economic ideologies directly contrary to our views 
democracy. 

Yow, how is it possible and practical to make our wondrous 
earch, knowledge, and skills available to other peoples of the 
rld without great expense to the American people and as one 
the steps toward world peace? I believe it can be done, and 
» reason I am so confident is because we are now doing some 
this with great success, especially in the Western Hemisphere. 
ere are a number of agricultural experiment projects going on 
th our Neighbors to the South, and we often learn as much 
m them as we are able to teach them. It might be a shock to 
- pride here in this country, but many of the major crops on 
ich the United States economy depends today were taken from 
er countries in the first instance. 

Ne are already exporting our machinery, so that our friends 
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may replace their inefficient work animals with fast and efficie 
power, and this phase is more important than it first appeat 
for, within our own country, by the shift from horses and mul 
to tractors, we have released some twenty million acres of lar 
to the production of human food—acres that were previously us¢ 
to produce feed and fuel, if you will, for those power anima. 

It was the potential in the export of this knowledge, these tec 
nical skills, the development in machinery, and improvements 
new weapons to fight insects and weeds that in my opinion Pres 
dent Truman counted upon when he announced his four-poi 
program in his Inaugural Address; and it was the possibility, i 
herent in our rapidly expanding agricultural knowledge th 
encouraged Franklin Roosevelt to talk with hope for the fo 
freedoms, among which you will all recall was freedom from war 

To make this knowledge and information available will cc 
some American dollars, but there is fortunately one element whi 
does not cost us anything, and perhaps this aspect can be be 
explained like this. 

If you had a dollar and I had a dollar and we exchanged dollai 
neither has gained and neither has lost. We each end up with o1 
dollar. But if you have a good idea and I have a good idea ai 
we exchange ideas, we have both gained and neither has lo; 
for we each have two good ideas—ideas which wili make it pc 
sible for most of the people on the face of the earth to enjoy 
least a decent minimum diet are in my opinion the cornersto! 
of our contribution to world peace. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Secretary Brannan. I know that during the Que 
tion Period some of this vast audience is going to ask you he 
to make those ideas come alive. 

Our next speaker hails from even farther west than Secreta 
Brannan—from Spokane, Washington. After a brilliant care 
in the Marine Corps in World War I, Eric Johnston started 
business at the bottom. His career is typical of what a man wi 
energy, imagination, and enterprise can accomplish under ¢ 
American system. In 1942, he was elected president of the Unit 
States Chamber of Commerce, a post which he held with d 
tinction for four years. He has traveled widely and has become 
strong advocate of expanding world trade. In 1945, Mr. Johnst 
became president of the Motion Picture Association, a positi 
which he now holds. In spite of his busy career, he has had ti 
to write books, the latest of which has the fascinating title We 
All In It. 


| 


| 
| Eric Johnston, may we hear from you now, please? Mr. John- 
on. (Applause.) 


Nr. Johnston: 


It’s easy to follow the Secretary of Agriculture on a program 
p help backward nations increase their agricultural output with 
.merican techniques and “know-how,” but before this evening 
over I hope that the Secretary will tell us how. 

_ At the age of 49, the Twentieth Century has been more of a 
ailure than a success. No other century has known how to make 
D much wealth or how to throw it away more recklessly. No 
her century has had the talent for a production that is greater, 
mat we’ve also had the talent for destructive wars and devastating 
pressions which has been even greater. 

_No other country has had the ability to lengthen man’s span 
F life, but also no other century has worked so hard at being 
ble to destroy man in wholesale quantities. At middle age, it 
rould look as if the Twentieth Century should have sown all 
§ the wild oats that are coming to any century. 

. Now, what about the next 50 years? Are they going to be 
hifllment of man’s quest and desire for a higher standard of 
ming and for peace? I think they may—providing man gets a 
title sanity —and America can have a glorious opportunity to help 
eieem the twentieth century. 

‘We're talking tonight about increasing industrial output, and 
chy are we talking about that? Because I know of no other way 
s increase the standard of living of a people except through 
aereasing the output per man-hour, and that means industrializa- 
yon. 

. America has no desire for a single inch of anybody else’s acreage. 
Je do not want to exploit any other land, but we also must 
ecognize that our desire for industrialization of the world is 
ot entirely altruistic. We must recognize that we must have the 
ast of the word industrialized if we’re going to expand commerce 
nd trade. We have always enjoyed the highest standard of busi- 
ess with those countries that have the greatest degree of in- 
ustrialization. : 

Now how are we going to do this? I hope in the years to come 
xat it can be done by the maximum amount of private investment 
ad the minimum amount of government investment. (Applause.) 
ut the great stumbling block is that private investment is very 
ry. It’s very fearful of crossing borders. It’s as shy as a country 
amsel and must be coaxed just as coyly. 

There are three reasons why capital does not flow abroad. They 
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are, first, the fear of nationalization, confiscation, and war; second, 
the inability to convert foreign earnings into American dollars; 
and third, a whole list of restrictions imposed by many countries 
to probit the flow of American capital into those areas. 

I’m going to suggest tonight that these three bottlenecks be 
removed under the following program. 

First, that under an actuarial insurance basis, through an exist- 
ing government agency such as the RFC or the Import-Export 
Bank, and under the basis of the Federal Housing Authority, 
which has been a success, we insure private investments abroad 
against the extraordinary business risks of nationalization, con- 
fiscation, or war, not the ordinary business risks. 

Second, I am going to suggest that we insure the convertibility 
of American earnings abroad into dollars under the principle 
now adopted in the European Recovery Program, and that it be 
done on an actuarial basis. 

Third, that our State Department work with individual coun- 
tries bilaterally and not multilaterally, to remove the restrictions 
in individual countries towards the flow of American capital intc 
those areas. 

And I’m going to make one other qualification, and that is thai 
American capital flow abroad in partnership with the capital o1 
the nations of the countries involved, on a minority interest basis 
but with a long-term contract, tv guarantee that the Americar 
investment will be returned. 

We have already done this in a number of instances south o: 
the Rio Grande. We can do it in a number of other instances 
I hope that we can begin to elevate the standard of living o! 
the peoples of the world, and in the process, that we can begir 
to muffle the idea of the total state and more firmly entrench the 
idea—the democratic ideal—of total man. I think this is no 
only a hope; I think it can be done. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Eric Johnston, for another brilliant idea. Nearly 
everyone in this audience is familiar with the Fulbright Resolu 
tion, passed in September, 1943, when the Senator was a membe 
of the House of Representatives, which called for an internationa 
organization to maintain the peace, which was passed by the Con 
gress by a vote of 360 to 29. 

As you know, after two years of distinguished service in th 
House, Mr, Fulbright was elected to the United States Senat 
and has been active in a variety of legislative matters, particularl 
concerning small business and international affairs. More recently 
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» sponsored a bill which provided for the use of credits from 
.e sale of surplus war products to finance an exchange of stu- 
ents between this country and the countries of other nations. 
nis program is just getting under way. 

'We’re happy to welcome to Town Hall the Honorable J. Wil- 
am Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas. Senator Fulbright. (Ap- 
iause.) 


enator Fulbright: 


'Mr. Denny, you forgot to say I was a Rotarian, too. (Applause.) 
I first want to say that I think Mr. Brannan’s idea of the exchange 
‘ideas is an excellent one and exactly what I had in mind in 
iy own thoughts. The world is troubled today by a lack of faith 
_ our ability to reéstablish and maintain peace. The creation of 
.© United Nations momentarily gave us hope that we could 
*concile our differences by reason rather than by force, but that 
ttimism has given place to some disillusionment, as our differ- 
aces have increased rather than diminished in recent months. 
_Too many people have believed that peace could be bought by 
® signing of a charter with an impressive red seal. The making 
“ peace is a continuing process which must go on, day after day, 
ad year after year, as long as our civilization shall last. 

. Che Point Four program, as I see it, is a continuing, long-range 
cegram designed to attack the causes of human conflict at their 
parce. Those causes are, of course, infinitely complex and varied, 
ut I think it may be said that an inefficient production and mal- 
istribution of material goods and a lack of understanding of and 
pnfidence in our fellow men are two of the primary causes. 
The genius of the Point Four approach is its emphasis upon the 
bread of knowledge, rather than the free distribution of material 
ods. It is an affirmative effort to solve our problems permanently, 
ather than a relief program for present distress. In a word, Point 
our to me is a vast educational program. 

It is by no means merely the spread of technical know-how, as 
nportant as that is. Primarily, it involves the problem of human 
lations. It will attempt to extend throughout the world a knowl- 
ge of those political and social institutions and principles which, 
1 limited areas of the world, have enabled some people to live in 
eace with their fellow men. 

The great trouble with the human race, in the past, has not 
2en so much the inability to produce material things. It has been 
1e inability to avoid the destruction of its material wealth and 
s moral standards by recurrent warfare. 

I regard the Point Four program, in a sense, as the logical suc- 
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cessor to the European Recovery Program. The ERP is primarily 
an emergency economic recovery project which, because of the 
war, was necessary to prevent collapse, but it does not offer a 
permanent solution. Furthermore, it is so costly that this country 
cannot support it indefinitely. The Point Four program with its 
emphasis upon the exchange of students, teachers, and tech- 
nicians, is a permanent, continuing program which should make 
it possible for people to help themselves economically, and above 
all, to learn to live together in peace, under institutions and laws 
which they voluntarily accept. 

Point Four should be a continuing program because its cost 
is negligible, compared to the European Recovery Program. The 
latter has cost the American people the first year more than 
$5,000,000,000. It is estimated that the first year of the Point Four 
program will cost less than 50 million dollars, or about one pet 
cent of the cost of the ERP. 

Properly carried through, with intelligence and wisdom, this 
program can be effective to bring about peace and prosperity. 
assuming, of course, that man is capable of learning, which I think 
he may be. Our experience with the exchange of students unde1 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund and the Belgian-American Foundatior 
gives support to this conclusion. Already our government unde 
Public Law 584 is sponsoring three thousand scholarships this 
coming year from the credit from the sale of surplus war materia 
which we sold abroad after the last war. Point Four shoul 
enormously enlarge that program. 

As the principal sponsor of the Point Four program, the Unitec 
States quite naturally will be the object of intense study by othe: 
peoples. People throughout the world will eventually understan¢ 
that our physical strength and our personal freedom are foundex 
primarily upon the political unity of our 48 sovereign states. They 
will understand that the freedom from fear and oppression re 
sulting from that unity has unleashed the energies and talents o 
150 million people, with a result unequaled in all history. I 
through Point Four the Old World can he taught the lesson of thy 
New World, peace and well-being may be made the lot of peopl 
everywhere. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Fulbright. Our discussion tonight woul 
be incomplete without a spokesman for the people of Asia, ant 
we're fortunate indeed in having a man known in the worl 
councils for his rare eloquence, ability, and integrity. 

General Carlos P. Romulo is Ambassador Extraordinary an 
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llenipotentiary and Chief of the Philippine Mission to the United 
ations. He was born in Manila, graduated from the University of 
e Philippines, and Columbia University of New York City. He 
prved as General MacArthur’s aid on Bataan, Corregidor, and 
.ustralia, and accompanied General MacArthur in the liberating 
»rces on Leyte and in the recapture of Manila. General Romulo 
also a Pulitzer Prize winner and the author of several books, 
ae most recent being I See the Philippines Rise, and we’re happy 
» welcome back to Town Hall; General Carlos P. Romulo. (Ap- 
ause.) 


} 

-eneral Romulo: 

| Tm still a Rotarian. (Applause.) 

‘ Secretary Brannan talked of food as among the first essentials 

ov peace and well-being. He described how the United States 
sharing its agricultural knowledge with other countries. 

_ Mr. Johnston said, “The Point Four really means the opening- 

> of industries in underdeveloped countries, thus providing the 

eople with the means to better living.” He believes this can be 

wrought about by what he calls partnership capitalism—for Amer- 

“an capital to flow abroad on a junior partnership basis with 

ptive capital. 

‘| Senator Fulbright considers Point Four a continuing educational 

eogram. He sees it as involving international agreements to 

sure capital investments, employment of technicians in a variety 

f professions, exchange of students and teachers to raise the 
sandard of living of the underdeveloped countries. 

_I shall deal with the phase that pertains to Asia. To assess 
ae problem properly in relation to Asia, we must bear in mind 
nree points. 

First, the self-evident fact that the freedom and well-being 
f Asia are essential to lasting peace and security in our inter- 
ependent world. Over one billion people, more than half the 
man race, live in Asia. The region is one of the main sources 
f vital, strategic, industrial, medical, and household materials 
ke tin, quinine, rubber, tungsten, sugar, oil and spices. 

As long as parts of Asia are held in bondage there will be 
ationalist risings that will imperil the peace of the world. As 
mg as Asia’s peoples are plunged in poverty and plagued by the 
yeial and economic ills that poverty breeds, the goal of universal 
rosperity and well-being will remain out of reach. 

Second, that Asia is emerging as a potentially powerful third 
wee in world politics. Asia has already proved strong enough 
) break the shackles of imperialist control. The last colonial hold- 
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ings in Asia are tottering. Communism has made gains since the 
war, but not great enough to dominate the region outside China; 
(Applause.) The tendency of the free states of Asia is to form an 
Asian union which would be non-Communist rather than anti- 
Communist. This would enable them to act as a counterpoise 
against the threat of a renascent colonialism on the one hand and 
an aggresive totalitarianism on the other; to play the role of media- 
tors rather than partisans in the battle of ideologies contending 
for the mastery of the world. They will resist any attempt ol 
political or economic exploitation by any power in or out of Asia 

Third, that most of Asia is economically underdeveloped ir 
large areas that were heavily damaged during the war. The United 
Nations’ global program of technical assistance in underdevelopec 
countries based on President Truman’s bold new plan may pro- 
vide the answer to Asia’s long-term needs for expert advice ir 
the field of economic development. Her short-term needs cannot 
wait for the program to get underway. To get the money ance 
materials she needs for reconstruction, Asia will have to dea 
with whoever can meet her requirements. 

This is the point at which the political and economic factors ir 
the Asian equation converge. Whether the final orientatior 
of Asia will be toward Western democracy or toward com: 
munism will depend, in very great measure, on which side can o1 
will help the peoples of Asia. From these basic problems, from 
these basic premises, we are led to the following conclusions: 

First, economic assistance to Asia must be considered as par 
and parcel of the problem of world recovery. On the basis o: 
exhaustive studies made in 1947, the United Nations Workings 
Group for Asia and the Far East reported: “Asia’s recovery is ¢ 
prerequisite for sound world trade relations, as well as fo: 
effecting on a world-wide basis that improvement of living stand 
ards which is one of the most important objectives of the Unitec 
Nations.” 

Secondly, economic assistance to Asia must be provided unde 
conditions acceptable to Asia and compatible with the freedon 
and dignity of the Asian peoples. Any attempt to use Asia’s nee 
for economic aid as an opportunity for economic or political ex 
ploitation of the region can only lead to new conflicts, 

Third, the Western democracies, particularly the United States 
should do everything possible to meet Asia’s need for immediat 
economic assistance in order to minimize the possibility that Asi 
may turn communistic out of desperation. Even the short-terr 
aid to Asia, however, must take into account the trend towards a: 
integrated economy for the entire region. Economic assistance 
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Aes : : 
| Asia must be regarded as an investment in world peace and 


eedom. (Applause.) 


| 


,oderator Denny: 


! Thank you, General Romulo, for your frank and forthright state- 


ent. 


With such a large audience of Rotarians here in Madison Square 
arden tonight, eager to ask you gentlemen questions, I think 
ell pass up the discussion period tonight, so that we may have 
s long a question period as possible. In the meantime, we have 
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CHARLES F. BRANNAN—Prior to his 
spointment as Secretary of Agricul- 
re in June, 1948, Charles Brannan 
ee etant secretary of the Depart- 
ent. 

Born in Denver, Colorado, in 1903, 
« graduated with an LL.B. from the 
=.versity of Denver, was admitted to 
i¢ bar in 1929, and practiced law in 
nsaver till 1935. During the next six 
-ars he served as attorney for the 
| S. Department of Agriculture. From 
1-44 he was regional director of the 
arm Security Administration. 
‘Secretary Brannan is also advisor to 
» American Delegation of the United 
tssions Conference. 


'€RIC A. JOHNSTON—Mr. Johnston is 
resident of the Motion Picture Asso- 
=tion of America, Inc. He was born 
Washington, D. C., in 1896, and 
‘udied at the University of Washing- 
i, where he received an LL.B. in 
17%. 
He organized and is now the presi- 
ent of the Brown-Johnston Company, 
) retail electrical business, and the 
iblumbia Electric and Manufacturing 
bmpany, both of Spokane, Washing- 
n. Mr. Johnston also heads the Co- 
nmbia Electric Instrument Company, 
ad is chairman of the board of the 
ashington Brick and Lime Company. 
From 1942-46, Mr. Johnston was 
-esident of the Chamber of Com- 
‘erce of the United States. During the 
iar, he served on the Economic Sta- 
jlization Board, the Economic Devel- 
ment Commission under Paul G. 
joffman, the War Manpower Commis- 
jon and Committee for Drafting of 
wederal Employees, and John Steel- 
.an’s War Mobilization and Recon- 
larsion Committee. He has been pres- 
ent of the Motion Picture Association 
wnece 1945. 


/CARLOS P. ROMULO—General Rom- 
to is chief of the Philippine Mission 
» the United Nations. Born in Manila 
, 1899, he graduated from the Uni- 
ersity of the Philippines, and then 
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jspecial message for all Town Meeting listeners. 
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came to Columbia University, where 
he received an A.M. in 1921. He also 
holds an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Notre Dame University and from Rol- 
lins College. 

During the period from 1919 to 1928, 
General Romulo was editor of various 
newspapers and periodicals in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and was professor and 
lecturer at the University of the Phil- 
ippines. He served on the Philippine 
Independence Mission to the United 
States in 1921, 1924, 1929, and 1933, and 
was president of the Philippine Co- 
lumbian Association from 1933-37. A 
major in the Philippine Army Reserve, 
he was inducted into the U. S. Army 
on Dec. 17, 1941. In September, 1944, 
he was promoted to brigadier general. 

General Romulo was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for distinguished corre- 
spondence in 1941. He is the author of 
many books, among them, My Brother 
American; Mother America; and I Saw 
the Fall of the Philippines. 


JAMES WILLIAM FULBRIGHT— A mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Fulbright has been 
both an attorney and an instructor of 
law. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas with an A.B. de- 
gree in 1925. As a Rhodes scholar he 
received B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Oxford College in England in 1928, 
and in 1934 he was graduated with 
distinction from George Washington 
University with an LL.B. degree. 

Admitted to the District of Colum- 
bia bar, he served for one year as spe- 
cial attorney in the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice. The next 
year he taught law at George Wash- 
ington University, leaving to become 
a lecturer in law at the University of 
Arkansas. From the department of law 
he stepped into the presidency of the 
University of Arkansas in 1939. In the 
November, 1942, election he was 
elected to Congress. He has been a 
U. S. Senator since 1945. 

Senator Fulbright is president of the 
Fulbright Investment Company. 


Announcer: 


It is now my pleasure to present, on behalf of Town Hall, the 
Chairman of Town Hall’s Board of Trustees, a former Presiden 
of the New York State Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Peter Grimm 


Mr. Grimm: 

I am sure that you all share my enthusiasm for the splendic 
informing addresses we have just heard by Secretary Brannan 
Senator Fulbright, Eric Johnston, and General Romulo. One o 
the great things about these Town Meetings is that any citizer 
may ask publicly any question of anyone on its broadcasts, whethe: 
he is a member of the President’s Cabinet, a United States Senator 
a distinguished American businessman, or even a General. Tha 
is distinctly the American way. 

For fourteen years George Denny and our Town Hall staff ir 
association with this network have been presenting these pro 
grams all over the United States. Now, as guests in twelve worl 
capitals, they are about to take it around the world. More thar 
15,000 Town Meeting listeners have sent in contributions totaling 
nearly $40,000 to help make this trip possible. The names of these 
contributors, listed under their cities, will be included in a plaqui 
which will be presented to the Mayor of each city from whicl 
Town Meeting originates on this trip. 

We still need about $20,000. If you have not yet sent in you’ 
contribution we hope you will send it in this week. We knov 
you approve of this great venture in democracy, so won’t yov 
support it with your dollars? Please send your contribution t¢ 
Town Hall, New York, New York. 
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SUES LIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: We'll start with the question over here on this side 
' the hall. Yes, sir? 
‘Man: Will Rotary’s exchange of students, with private funds, 
»tween nations, help share the peace and understanding? 
| Senator Fulbright: Well, it certainly will. I just had lunch a 
Ww days ago with two Italian men the Rotary Club of Little Rock 
d brought. Last year they brought two French boys. If all the 
it Clubs in this country would do the same each year, I 
link it would make the greatest possible contribution to the 
pry exchange of ideas and knowledge that I had reference to; 
ad it can be even more effective if the Rotary Club, or other 
tivate institutions, will do that. And I hope that they will vastly 
crease that same program. (Applause.) 
Man: Mr. Johnston. I would like to ask, don’t you think it might 
® a step in the right direction to increase the work week from 
b to 45 hours without time-and-a-half? 
| Mr. Johnston: No. My answer is, no I do not think it would. 
| Man: Secretary Brannan, are not our sights set too low in view 
‘the present serious world crisis? Should we not set up a 20-year 
‘ition dollar fund? If we were ready to wage total war again, 
nould we not be ready to wage total peace? 
Secretary Brannan: The gentleman is right. We ought to be 
sady and able and interested in waging total peace. I’m not sure 
sat it’s going to take that kind of money. As a matter of fact, 
we had that much money available today, I’m not sure we would 
10w how to spend it by a long ways. I agree with you that 
this process of getting world peace, we have got to extend our 
nowledge, skills, know-how, and experience to those people 
verseas who need it. 
Man: General Romulo. Won’t the people of Asia think the 
nited States has an ulterior motive in President Truman’s Point 
our bold program? 
General Romulo: In the Point Four program, I think the Asian 
oples will welcome it and will not think in it or see in it an 
terior motive. 
Man: Assuming that your recent visit with Mr. Stalin was not 
| business, did you set forth any of the views you outlined 
night, Mr. Johnston, and if so, what was his reaction? (Laughter 
ud applause.) 
Mr. Denny: That comes pretty close to being a personal ques- 
yn, Mr. Johnston, but if you care to comment, go right ahead., 
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Mr. Johnston: I had three hours with Marshal Stalin in the 
Kremlin, and I’m sure I couldn’t condense it in one minute, bu’ 
it’s perfectly obvious that I didn’t discuss exactly what I discussec 
tonight. (Applause. ) | 

Man: Senator Fulbright. What do you mean, Senator, when you 
say Point Four is a vast educational program? Will you please 
be specific? 

Senator Fulbright: The emphasis, in the President’s words, was 
on the exchange of technical knowledge and know-how, I believe 
rather than on the giving of goods or money, as in the ECA, anc 
part of that program would be the exchange of students, whicl 
is the most efficient way to spread the know-how of a technica 
nature, a scientific nature, and a liberal nature. We’ve already 
had considerable experience with South America, and now with 
the program that I mention derived from surplus war property 
Now I think the Point Four program is an enlargement of tha 
same policy which, in a small way, we have had going for ¢ 
number of years. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. A question from over here on the othe 
aisle. Yes? 

Man: General Romulo, do you consider that General Mac 
Arthur’s policy, dealing with Japanese postwar economy, is mak 
ing a contribution toward ultimate peace in the Orient? 

General Romulo: That is quite a difficult question to answer 
We have the reparations question that is, to us in the Philippines 
vital. The reparations from Japan has been canceled recently, an 
we feel that it should not have been canceled. However, we fee 
that General MacArthur is a great man, and we have faith in him 
(Applause.) 

Man: Senator Fulbright, what can Rotary International do t 
achieve worldwide eternal peace? 

Mr. Denny: Ah, yes. That’s one of those questions that you can’ 
possibly answer in a minute, Senator. I don’t think you ought t 
try. Can we take another question? The gentleman over here. Yes 

Man: Senator Fulbright. Do you think that a world governmer 
such as Mr. Meyer and Justice Douglas outlined could hel 
toward a world peace? 

Senator Fulbright: I think that such a government, an effectiv 
one, could, definitely; but I do not think at this time there’s an 
practical political possibility of its coming about. But a prograt 
under Point Four could certainly tend to lay the basis for tk 
acceptance of law and rules of conduct among people. 

I may add, with regard to the previous question, that wh: 
Rotary is doing today, as I tried to make plain in the local club 
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ringing foreign students to this country, makes a great con- 
vution to peace. 

Han: Secretary Brannan. Is there any real hope for a perma- 
tly well-fed world population, unless means of controlling 
donal birth rates are discovered and used? 

Ir. Denny: A broad subject we’re discussing tonight, Mr. Sec- 
Ary. 

secretary Brannan: I must say, first of all, that I am not one of 
‘se who believe that our population will outrun our capacity 
produce food. (Applause.) We have demonstrated in this coun- 
/ the ability to produce food by tremendous leaps and bounds 
r what anybody thought we could do a few years ago. We’re 
ii ahead of our own population in this country, and as we 
w the resources from what we know about them in places like 
lia, as we learn more about how you can get food out of land 
(ich seems to have been destroyed by bad land-use practices— 
till have a great deal of faith in the capacity of the world soils 
take care of a lot of people. 

Kir. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Now the lady down here 
i this aisle. 

_édy: To General Romulo. How can American investors over- 
we the charge of exploitation and imperialism? 

~eneral Romulo: Very simple! By living up to the Four Free- 
ms. (Applause.) 

"ady: I’d like to address this to Mr. Eric Johnston. What you 
ted, Mr. Eric Johnston, about the difficulties of American invest- 
“nt is true. Your solution is also workable and practical. You 
mmented that the Secretary of Agriculture gave us the WHAT, 
t did not tell us the HOW. You gave us the HOW, but will 
u tell us WHEN we can expeditiously work out this plan, 
cause for what is the horse if there is no grass, and when will 
it grass come? When we are dead? 

Mr. Denny: Somebody is very eager to have you put your plan 
o action, Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston: American private capital is flowing abroad now, 
t in very limited quantities. It’s flowing abroad at about one-half 
one per cent of our national income. England, in the hey-day of 
r commercial supremacy for a hundred years, invested about 
per cent of her national income abroad. I think that we must 
‘rease the amount that we spend abroad in national income. 
» are doing some now. I hope that eventually we'll be able to 
a great deal more by removing the bottlenecks. 

Vir. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman over here, please. 

Vian: General Romulo. Rather than an economical boom, false 
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education, and a forced armament assistance, should we not begi 
with a true education with our American people before we tr 
to give a false education to the world? 

Mr. Denny: Shouldn’t we: begin with a true education to ot 
own American people without giving a false education to the re 
of the world? That’s what the lawyers call a leading questio: 
isn’t it? You’ll have to accept the premise. 

General Romulo: Well, I will have to refer that to the di 
tinguished Americans here on the stage, because that is the 
problem. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. That must have been a lawyer wh 
asked that question. Now, Mr. Johnston, I have a question het 
that was sent in by telegraph this morning and signed by fov 
enthusiastic Columbus, Ohio, listeners, and here’s the questior 
“How will the President’s Point Four promote peace and cor 
serve our national resources?” 

Mr. Johnston: Well, we’re beginning to have poltical emancips: 
tion, but you can’t have political emancipation in a democrac 
unless you begin to have economic emancipation. The two go han 
in hand. You can’t have democracy over a period of time unle; 
you can have economic stability. Therefore, I think the President 
Point Four does promote peace. As far as conserving our natur% 
resources are concerned, I think the greatest natural resource w 
have is the ingenuity of the American people, and if we can cor 
tinue that, we don’t need to worry so much about the rest. 

Man: Senator Fulbright. Don’t you think to increase worl 
friendship and economic productivity we should eliminate ot 
ultra-conservative immigration policy? 

Senator Fulbright: If I understand the question correctly, 
think the purpose of this program, of which I approve, is to enab! 
the people who live in the various countries to build a life in thos 
countries that is decent and, I hope, democratic and peaceful. I 4 
not conceive that it is a proper solution to bring them all into th 
country. (Applause.) 

Man: General Romulo. Have we subordinated our tradition 
Asiatic policy to our European responsibilities, and is this th 
cause of the gradual loss of Asian confidence in America? 

General Romulo: We naturally, in Asia, would have preferre 
as much attention to us as there is to Europe. Unfortunately, th: 
doesn’t seem to be possible now. We therefore feel that son 
attention must be directed and focused to Asia, too. We feel th: 
there can be only world recovery if the world recovery is for tl 
whole world and not only for a portion of the world. (Applause 

Man: Mr. Johnston. You say that American business shou 
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vest abroad. Should big business share the industrial patents 

ith foreign countries? 

'Mr. Johnston: Well, that’s . I think I’m like Senator Ful- 

ight. I don’t know ae eciy that would benefit the world, 

ut if it would—yes! I would say that big business should share 

8 patents with foreign countries providing they were adequately 

nid for them, of course. I see no reason why they should give 

‘em away. 

Man: Why do you permit countless tons of potatoes to be spoiled 

ix human consumption by spraying them with chemicals. Why 

ren’ t they used for the hungry of the world? 

Mr. Denny: I knew the potato would rear its ugly head, Mr. 

beretary. Go ahead. 

‘Secretary Brannan: Well, of course, that’s a lead to a good 
litical speech, but I’ll lay off of that part of it. The truth of 

i is we make every possible use of the potato that we know how. 

ney are being turned into potato flour. They are being shipped 

werseas when there are opportunities to ship them overseas, but 
emember this. You have to have refrigerated ships. You have 

‘have dock facilities on the other side, and those dock facilities 

xere mostly destroyed. You’ve got to have refrigeration on the 

sher side, because — not within the last six months — freight 
wveled about the average of eight miles a day throughout most 

’ Europe. The product potato is a perishable, and it is very expen- 

me to reduce it to a storable, and you can only ship storables 

, general terms. We tried to ship them overseas and they landed 

sere in pretty bad shape. 

|Mr. Denny: Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I wish we 

ad time for more questions. There are a great many people in 

1e audience eager to ask questions, but while our speakers pre- 
are their summaries for tonight’s program, here is a special 

‘essage of interest to you. 

Announcer: Each week, more than 10,000 people order copies 
our Town Meeting Bulletin, which contains a complete tran- 
vipt of each program. Copies of the Bulletin are 10c each, but 
'you want quantity orders of tonight’s program, special rates 

re available for one hundred or more. If you want single copies, 
st write to Town Hall, Box 56, New York 46, and allow about two 
eeks for delivery. Bieece do not send stamps. If you want 

iantity orders, we suggest that you wire Town Hall, New York, 
ating the quantity in which you are interested and you will 

‘ceive prompt attention. 

During the next three weeks, while Mr. Denny and his asso- 

ates are preparing for the first world tour programs, regular 
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Town Meetings will continue to come to you each week at this 
same hour. If you want to attend these broadcasts, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Town Hall, Box 56, New York 46. 
And if you haven’t sent in your contribution for Dollars for 
Democracy, why not do it tonight? The address is the same, Town 
Hall, Box 56, New York 46. | 

Now for our summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return you to 
Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: We hear first from General Romulo. 

-General Romulo: To have a peace that will endure, we must 
share available well-being in our world. That is the incontroverti- 
ble fact which our discussion has established tonight. In practica! 
terms, it means better distribution of food, reconstruction loans 
capital for new industries, and technical aid, These are the means 
by which the Western world can best share its well-being with 
Asia, and in return share fully in Asia’s increasing well-being. 

But these methods can only work under new rules. Economic 
aid must be regarded from a global point of view, not regional 
and not as a means of securing economic and political advantage 
but asa key opening up a new era of equal and mutually beneficia 
partnership with the rest. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, General Romulo. Now, Senator Ful 
bright. 

Senator Fulbright: Mr. Denny, first, I want to recommend te 
all the Rotarians here that they study and, I hope, follow thi 
example of the Little Rock, Arkansas, Rotary Club, in bringing 
over those students. I could see from the questions that severa 
members have already thought of that. 

In summary, I strongly believe that the Point Four proposa 
has within it the possibilities of bringing peace to the world. I 
has never been tried before, but it has great promise of success 
I think we should give it a try. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. And now, Mr. Erie Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston: The question is always asked, “Why should w 
help industrialize the rest of the world?” The great upsurge o 
political emancipation is going on around the world. AsI said a fet 
moments ago, it must be matched by economic emancipation. On 
is no good without the other, You cannot have democracy lon 
unless you have a certain degree of economic emancipation, That 
what industrialization around the world will accomplisk 
(Applause.) 


Mr, Denny: Thank you, Mr. Johnston, And now, Secretar 
Brannan. 


Secretary Brannan: Mr. Denny and ladies and gentlemen. 
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k the conclusion, from what I see in the picture, is this—that 
id has been very good to this country of ours. We have been 
ie to produce in abundance. We last year shipped over seven 
ndred million bushels of grain to countries overseas to make 
oossible for them to live while they got back on their feet. 
Now, it seems to me we're faced with the second step, and that 
to make it possible for them to produce in their own lands so 
it they can feed themselves. That is what I conceive to be a part 
ithe obligation of the American people. It is humanitarian in 
| real sense, and it is one of the steps without which I don't 
nk peace is possible at all. (Applause.) 
Ir. Denny: Thank you, Secretary Brannan, Eric Johnston, 
ator Fulbright, and General Carlos Romulo. 
And now I extend my warm thanks on your behalf to the con- 
tion committee of International Rotary for their hospitality 
| generous codperation. I hope we may have the pleasure of 
-eting many of the members of Rotary International on our trip 
bund the world. In any case, we hope you all will be on the 
eiving end of these exciting programs, the first of which you 
| hear the second week in July from London, where our subject 
i be, “Does the Socialist State Tend To Destroy Individual 
tative?” Our speakers will be Captain Peter Thorneycroft, 
“iservative Member of Parliament, and Robert S. Byfield, 
pnomist, representing the New York Stock Exchange, who say 
es”; Harold J. Laski, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
wsity of London, and Max Lerner, columnist, who say “No.” 
The following week from Paris, our subject will be, “How Can 
» United States and France Help Promote a Stable and Pros- 
rous Europe?” Our spakers will be the well-known Mademoi- 
Je Eve Curie, copublisher and editor of the Paris Presse; and 
aude Bourdet, editor of the paper Combat; also, Milton Katz, 
S. Deputy Representative for ECA in France, and James B. 
rey, Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO. 
Although tonight’s program will be the last one I shall moderate 
* three weeks, you will have excellent guest-moderators, in- 
iding Dr. Houston Peterson and Clifton Fadiman. Dr. Peterson 
ll preside over our next week’s program, which will be ex- 
mely interesting to every member of this audience: “Is Our 
w Rent Law Fair to Tenants and Landlords?” Our speakers 
ll be Senator John J. Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama, Senator 
rry P. Cain, Republican of Washington, Tighe E. Woods, Fed- 
11 Housing Expediter, and William E. Russell, general chairman 
the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee, of New York. 
30 tonight, my good friends, it’s “Au revoir, but not good-by” — 
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you'll be hearing from all of us in London, Paris, and other stop 
around the world. So we invite you to be with us next week an 
every week at the sound of the Crier’s bell. 


an 


